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THE 

PAST AND PRESENT STATE 

OF 

DRAMATIC ART and LITERATURE, 



The present crisis in theatrical affairs, when one of the 
patent theatres is about to be abandoned by an enlightened 
manager, and the other has been converted alternately into 
a menagerie and singing booth, claims the serious attention 
of those who prize our peculiarly national and excellent 
drama. To redeem it from unmerited neglect — ^to revive 
and place it on a permanent basis with other branches of 
the Fine Arts, must be the desire of all who have a taste 
for the highest class of poetry. The actors who can repre- 
sent, the authors who emulate, and the audience who 
desire to enjoy its excellence, are now called on to make 
a vigorous and unanimous effort to rescue it from utter 
destruction. 

A careful study of the history of the high romantic 
English drama will prove that its present degradation is 
entirely owing to its having been converted into a monopoly 
one hundred and seventy- nine years since ; and to prove this 
assertion, which will doubtless meet with many contradic- 
tions, it will only be necessary to show the state of the art 
previous and subsequent to that "untoward" event. 

In the year 1587, when probably the first English play 
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in blank verse was performed at a public theatre,* com- 
menced a series of plays, that has giv^i to the world an 
original species of Uterature of the most wonderful range 
and the most brilliant kind. Projected in an age of the 
highest intellectual vigour, and rich in genius of every kind, 
it manifested itself worthy of the period. Great in legisla- 
tion, in philosophy, in poetry, that age was, if possible, 
greater in its drama. 

It were mere verbiage to make any comparison with the 
plays produced in the sixty years extending from 1587 to 
1647 (when an ordinance of Parliament put an end to 
di^amatic representations), and those produced in the one 
hundred and seventy-nine years from the restoration to the 
present time. The former are now the admiration of the 
intellectual in all countries, and the latter have not among 
them one (with perhaps very modem excepticHis), that will 
in another century be thought of but as a matter of anti- 
quarian curiosity. The reason of this extraordinary diffe- 
rence may be traced to very simple causes : the chief of 
which will be found to be the facility afforded for their 
representation. 

In these sixty years (which may be termed the golden age 
of the drama), plays might be performed on very easy terms. 
At first, persons actually in the pay or livery of the high 
officers of the state, or great noblemen, performed in the 
ample halls of their patrons' residences, or in the inn-yards 
of the best hostelries. In time, playing became a separate 
profession, and separate houses, of dimensions small com- 
pared to our present theatres, were constructed. The first 
of these appears to have been " The Theater^ in Shoreditch, 
which was certainly in existence in 1576, and possibly some 
few years earlier, though probably not many. At these 
"publique houses,'*' as they were termed, the professional 
players performed, being still in accordance with the 
♦ Marlowe's Tamburlainc. Collier's His. D. Poetry, vol. 3, p. 112. 
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remaining feudal habits of the time, nominally under the 
control, or in the service of some nobleman, whose servants 
they were styled, and whose license they sheltered theok- 
selves with. To this fortunate turn of circumstances, are 
we indebted for the magnificent drama we possess. By 
the number of theatres thus established, the widest scope 
was given to genius, and a vigorous and healthy competition 
was sustained. 

Without the arbitrary establishment of any critical dog- 
mas, the dramatists of this age adhered to similar prin- 
ciples in the construction of their dramas. To delineate 
human character and passion in the Mtiest poetry and by 
the most searching wit, was the end at which all aimed, 
and in which all succeeded in a greater or less degree. To 
be a dramatist at this period, it was neciessaiy to be a poet 
and a philosopher, or at least to delineate with poetic rap- 
ture, and observe and reason with philosophic acumen. 

Elizabeth and her statesmen were too wisely liberal to 
seek to cramp with unnecessary legislation this order of 
things ; and we find that in a population not a twentieth of 
the present, there were not less than ten theatres open at 
once, at all of which the high didactic drama could be, and 
was performed. It seems impossible to make any exact state- 
ment of the number of theatres existing during this period, 
or of the actors and authors connected with them. In 1586, 
however, there were said to be two hundred performers in 
London. And it must be remembered, that inferior actors 
frequently doubled and trebled their parts, so that the quan- 
tum for each company was about ten men, and two or three 
youths, to enact both male and female characters. 

Of the vast number of plays produced in this sixty 
years, some idea may be gained from its being proved 
by the Manager Henslowe's note-book, that one hundred and 
ten new plays were produced by four companies (and those 
small ones) in six yeara ; and in the following six yeai-s, one 
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hundred and sixty, either original or revived with additions. 
^'A remarkable and unquestionable proof of the prolific 
talents of our old dramatists," as Mr. Collier justly ob- 
serves, and a singular substantiation of the priildple that 
free competition will alone produce excellence and quantity. 
There were also thirty popular writers in the pay of Henslowe 
at one time, not including the more generally known names 
of Shakspere, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Massinger, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and many others.''^ It also must be taken 
into account that not only were authors numerous, but they 
were equally prolific. Shakspere left 37 known plays, Ben 
Jonson, 18 plays and 37 masques, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
53 plays, Chapman wrote and assisted in 22, Chettle in 38, 
Munday in 15 (known), Middleton, 30, Massinger, 37, Ford, 
i20, Rowley, 20 ; Thomas Hey wood in no less than the extra- 
ordinary number of 220, and Shirley (the last of the race), not 
less than 40. Besides these, there were numerous authors, 
as the previous list of thirty will in part show, whose works 
have only partially come down to us. Hundreds of plays 
were never printed, and of those which were, a great part 
have been irrecoverably lost. Even with the imperfect 
knowledge we can gain of this period, it may be safely stated 
that in this sixty years, more plays (certainly of five act 

* The following is the list given by Mr. Collier : 

Anthony Munday. Ben Jonson. 

Henry Chettle. Thomas Downton. 

Michael Drayton. William Rankins. 

Greorge Chapman. Thomas Heywood. 

Thomas Dekker. Sfunuel Rowley. 

William Haaghton. William Bird. 

Robert Lee. Edward Juby. 

Robert WMson. William Boyle. 

Richard Hathwaye. WUliam Pett. 

Martin Slaughter. William Hawkins. 

Henry Porter. Anthony Wadeson. 

John Day. Wentworth Smith. 

John Singer. Charles Massey. 

Thomas Middleton. John Webster. 

Thomas Robinson. Robert Shawe. 
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plays) were produced than in the hundred and seventy-nine 
years since the Restoration. 

All these dramas were acted ; and that they had an oppor* 
tunity of being so, is the sole cause of their production. 
Had the performance of the intellectual drama, as at pre- 
sent, been confined by law to two theatres, it would have 
been utterly impossible they should have been produced. 
Literature might have been earlier turned into the stream 
of novel- writing, or it might have been destroyed altogether; 
but it could not have displayed itself in the magnificent 
mode it has, and England would not have had the benefit 
nor the honour of possessing a series of classics as original as 
they are excellent. Had there not been a ready mart for 
their works — ^had they not had the stimulus of competition 
and the chance of success before them — no writers could 
have devoted themselves as they did to their works. Had 
there only been a possibility of two successful plays being 
produced in a season ; had they been compelled to contend 
with the vagaries of monopolists ; the rivalry of beasts ; 
the interests of popular actors: had incompetent rank 
overborne them : had they had to wait seasons for the 
acceptance or even perusal of their dramas; and to 
compose not only to the peculiarities of actors, but to 
the debased taste of an audience vitiated by scenery and 
show ; they would not, they could not, have left us what 
they have. They might have given us a diflferent literature, 
or they might have merged in the mass as wool-combers, 
bricklayers, stewards, lawyers, parsons, or schoolmasters: 
but they never would have formed that illustrious congre- 
gation of poets, the dramatists of England. 

It does not fall within the intent of this address to trace 
the history of the stage, but only to contrast its state before 
and after it was made a monopoly. Let us now view its 
state after this was effected. 

By letters patent, dated 15 January, 1662, directed to 
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Sir Wm. Davenant, his heirs and assigns, Charles the 
Second granted " that no other but this company, and one 
other company, by virtue of a like patent to Thomas Killi- 
grew, Esq., should be permitted within the said liberties,'* 
(London and Westminster). 

It has been doubted whether the other patent here re- 
ferred to was ever actually made out, and whether the 
permission of the king, and his public sanction, was not the 
only authority under which Killigrew's company performed. 
At all events, it is strongly suspected, that if the king's 
(or queen's) players were put to the showing of the deed, 
that it would not be forthcoming. Be this as it may, there 
can be no doubt that it was mere negligence that prevented 
the official fulfilment of the deed (if such be the case), as 
of the two grants, the one to Killigrew was the personal act 
of the king, he being the favourite groom of the bed-chamber. 
Davenant's grant was more an act of state favour, and 
his company was ever ranked second ; and at the present 
day, the patent which passed to Rich, and is the one under 
which the Covent-Garden monopoly is maintained, makes 
that company second in rank (heraldic, certainly not dra- 
matic) to the Drury-Lane, which is styled, par excellence^ 
" her Majesty's servants ;" and which exercises its monopoly 
under the patent said to be granted to Killigrew.''^ 

Davenant's patent declares, "that divers companies of 
players have taken upon them to act plays;" proving the 
eager desire of the people to recover their intellectual 
amusement. These companies were, of course, put down, 
and " the king's, and the duke's servants" were alone left 
to gratify the impatient longing for the high poetical and 
satiric drama of their predecessors. 

This desire was doomed never to be gratified. " The 

* This was in print before the Report on Dramatic Literature had been 
seen by the writer. The patent, or a copy of it, is there printed, but no account 
given of hon it was recovered in 1792. 
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royal servants" were faithful to their employers, but ne- 
glectful of the public, as their history will prove. French 
manners, as suitable to its frivolity and dissoluteness, were 
the mode at court, and French criticism produced a French 
style in every thing. Fustian tragedy, and witty but not 
dramatic comedy, was all the theatre afforded for the dis- 
solute rout that patronized it. Indecency and profanity 
accompanied it ; and the mirror that could depict universal 
humanity was never attempted to be held up. The following 
extract from a scarce tract* of the period will prove this : — 

<' Trubman. Before the wars there were in being aU these play-houses at 
the same time. The Black-Mars, and Globe on the Bank-side, a winter and 
summer house, belonging to the same company, called the King's Servants ; 
the Cock-pit or Phoenix, in Drury-lane, called the Queen's Servants ; the 
Private House in Salisbury-court, called the Prince's Servants ; the Fortune 
near Whitecrosa-street ; and the Red Bull at the upper end of St. John's- 
street : the two last were mostly frequented by citizens, and the meaner sort 
of people. All these companies got money, and lived in reputation, especially 
those of the Black-Mars, who were men of grave and sober behaviour. 

'' LovBWiT. Which I admire at ; that the town, much less than at present, 
could then maintain five companies, and yet now two can hardly subsist. 

'' T&uBKAK. Do not wonder, but consider, that tho' the town was then, 
perhaps, not much more than half so populous as now, yet then the prices 
were small (there being no scenes) and better order kept among the company 
that came ; which made very good people think a play an innocent diversion 
for an idle hour or two, the plays themselves being then, for the most part, 
more instructive and moral. Whereas, of late, the play-houses are so ex- 
tremely pestered with vizard-masks and their trade (occasioning continual 
quarrels and abuses) that many of the more dviliz'd part of the town are 
uneasy in the company, and shun the Theatre as they would a house of 
scandal. It is an argument of the worth of the plays and actors of the last 
age, and easily inferred that they were much beyond ours in this, to consider 
that they could support themselves merely from their own merit, the weight 
of the matter, and the goodness of the action, without scenes and machines ; 
whereas the present plays with all that shew can hardly draw an audience, 
unless there be the additional invitation of a Siguier Fideli, a Monsieur I'Abbe, 
or some such foreign regale expressed in the bottom of the bill.'' 

The evil effect of the monopoly cannot be more impartially 

* " Historia Histrionica." Supposed to be the production of James Wright, 
a barrister and antiquarian scholar of the time. First published in 1699, and 
reprinted in No. 1 of White's Old English Drama. 

B 
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shown than by continuing, from the same author, an account 
of the stage and its purveyors : — 

'* LovBWiT. Yes ; presently after the restoration, the king's players acted 
publicly at the Red Boll for some timci and then removed to a new-built 
playhouse in Vere-street, by Clare-market. There they continued for a year 
or two, and then removed to the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, where they 
first made use of scenes, which had been a little before introduced upon the 
public stage by Sir WiUiam Davenant, at the duke^s Old Theatre in Lincoln^s- 
inn-fields, but afterwards very much improved, with the addition of curious 
machines, by Mr. Betterton, at the New Theatre in Dorset-garden, to the 
great ezpence and continual charge of the players. This much impaired their 
profit o'er what it was before ; for I have been informed by one of 'em, that 
for several years next after the restoration, every whole sharer in Mr. Hart's 
company got 1000/. per annum. About the same time that scenes first en- 
tered upon the stage at London, women were taught to act their own parts ; 
since when, we have seen at both houses several actresses, justly famed as 
well for beauty as perfect good action. And some plays, in particular the 
Parson's Wedding, have been presented all by women, as formerly all by men. 
Thus it continued for about 20 years, when Mr. Hart, and some of the old 
men, began to grow weary, and were minded to leave off; then the two com- 
panies thought fit to unite : but of late, you see, they have thought it no less 
fit to divide again, though both companies keep the same name of his ma- 
jesty's servants. All this while the playhouse musick improved yearly, and 
is now arrived to greater perfection than ever I knew it. Yet for all these 
advantages, the reputation of the stage, and people's affection to it, are much 
decayed. Some were lately severe against it, and would hardly allow stage- 
plays fit to be longer permitted. Have you seen Mr. CoUier's book ? 

'^ Trueman. Yes, and his opposers. 

'* LoYEWiT. And what think you ? 

" TauBMAN. In my mind, Mr. Collier's reflections are pertinent, and true 
in the main : the book ingeniously wrote, and well intended ; but he has over- 
shot himself in some places, and his respondents perhaps in more. My i^ec- 
tion inclines me not to engage on either side, but rather mediate. If there be 
abuses relating to the stage, which I think is too apparent, let the abuse be 
reformed, and not the use, for that reason only, abolished. 'Twas an old 
saying when I was a boy, 

** Absit abusus, non desit totaliter usus." 

To this may be added Cibber^s testimony, who proves (if 
such truths require any proof) that the monopoly afforded 
no compensation for free competition, even to the monopo- 
lists. He says, after they had divided " all the capital plays 
of Shakspere, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson between them"" 
(noble spoil), and had pandered to the basest appetites of 
the depraved courtiers, they were " so distressed by a famous 
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puppet show in Salisbury Change (then standing where 
Cecil-street now is), that they were reduced to petition the 
king for relief against it." And in 1684, twenty-two years 
after the granting of the monopoly, the patentees were so 
neglected by the public, so hampered by the royal patronage, 
so misled by the court tastes and criticisms, that they 
(hitherto bitter rivals) coalesced^ to the direct injury of the 
actors, who revolted from "the conspiracy and tyranny," 
and set up for themselves, as the Drury-Lane company at 
the present time very properly threaten. 

The history of the lessees of the patent theatres (with 
some few honourable exceptions, and particularly Mr. 
Macready) is the history of a succession of improvident 
profligates, most of whose careers commence with impudent 
quackery, and conclude with insolvency and obscurity. 
Sometimes they quarrelled with the actors ; sometimes with 
the Lord Chamberlain; sometimes the town had but one 
theatre ; sometimes the public was dosed with pantomimes 
and pageants, sometimes with sedition and blasphemy ; but 
more frequently annoyed with the vapid productions of 
persons of rank, who paid for the appearance of their 
miserable effusions. Now they made the stage the organ 
of political faction — ^now of private slander ; at one time (as 
we have seen) they appealed against a puppet-show — at 
another were furious against fine music; and proved con- 
stant to nothing but their meanness and want of success. 

Power, if executed tyrannically, will be evaded ; and the 
love of the drama is too essentially a part of hiunan nature 
to be destroyed by the coldest neglect or the inost arbitrary 
enactments. A public, increasing in intelligence, and pro- 
gressing in all other arts, would not rest contented with 
the restricted drama afforded by the monopolists ; and, in 
spite of patents, the people would encourage theatres th^t 
were convenient, and at which they could find enjoyment. 
They could not (who could ?) rest satisfied with the " Sieges 
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of Damascus/' the " Ximenas," the " Distressed Mothers,"^ 
and all the rest of the second-hand rubbish of the French 
classico-school. They wanted something tiiat would come 
b<Mne to their feelings and their understandings, and ihey 
sought for it at illegal theatres : and had the monopdUsts 
not restricted the representation of the regular (indeed, any 
kind of) plays, no doubt a vigorous and intellectual drama 
would have arisen. The monopolists, however, interfered ; 
and, gaining the aid of the government, legal enactments 
were made, degrading one of the noblest of the Fine Arts 
to a base and ill^al employment, confirming the patents, 
and binding the sovereign to its entire ruin and abasement. 

As this legislation has a direct influence on the present 
state of dramatic art and literature, it will be w(»*th while 
to go a little into detail respecting it. 

The first enactment is that of the 12th of Anne, and in 
it is to be traced the degrading and mean estimation the 
legislation began to r^ard tl^ drama with, and of that tone 
which afterwards so illiberally displayed itself in all enacts 
ments relative to it. By this Act all unauthorised theatric 
cal performers were classed promiscuously with "rogues, 
vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants."' And though 
the principal aim of this law might be political, and be 
int^ided to check the rebellion whkh broke out Uiree years 
afterwards, by preventing the assembling of discontented 
persons, yet it was a rivet to the manacle before imposed, 
and lessened the circle of dramatic effect, already too circum- 
scribed for any general purpose. 

The second and most important enactment was the 10th 
of Geoi^e II. This most disgraceful Act was passed at the 
suggestion of Sir Robert Walpole, who had become unpopu- 
lar by his profligacy. The spirit of the town, roused by 
various talented men, of whom Fielding was one of the fore- 
most, had become so excited that the monopoly was evaded, 
and indeed but little regarded. Several theatrical compa- 
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nies performed without regard to the patents, and something 
like a drama had again become visible : it mifortunately took 
a political turn, and those pieces were received most eagerly 
whidi satirized the profligate minister and his ag^ts. Sir 
Robert, though he had gained his power hy the [»*ofession of 
pc^ular opinions, soon found that the practice of such doc- 
trines was not so pleasant as the theory. The freedom of 
speech, of the press and ihe stage, were alike inimical to his 
policy, and 1^ resolved to curb, and if possible, to destroy, 
all of them. He began witJi the drama, which, thou^ perhaps 
equally important as regards the principle, was not so likely 
to be vigilantly guarded by the pec^le. The ostensible 
motive for this act was, acoordii^ to Sir Robert's stat^nent 
to the Conunons, '' To prevent the morals of the people from 
being corrupted by Ubidinous writers for the siage ; to pro- 
tect government from the attacks of disaflPected or disap- 
pointed people through the same channel; and to i^eld 
private characters from the envenomed shaft of wicked wit, 
envy, and malevolence/' The real purport is easily per- 
ceived. The hhwB were worthy of the malevolaice with 
which they were aimed. All actors not performing at the 
legal theatres were declared rogues and vagahonds^ and were 
to be sublet to tibe meanest and most degrading punish- 
ments. A strict censorship was enforced as to the drama, 
and the power of ever reviving it was, in Sir Robert's hope, 
destroyed by the fifth section which curt^uls the prerogative 
of the Crown in a most extraordinary way,enacting, that " No 
person or persons shall be authorised by virtue of any letters 
patent from his Majesty, his heirs, sttccessors, or prtdeces- 
sors^ or by license of the Lord Chamberiain of his Majesty'^s 
household for the time being, to act, represent, or perform 
for hire, gain, or reward, any interlude, tragedy, comedy, 
opera, play, farce, or other entertainment of the stage, or 
any part or parts therein, in any part of Great Britain, 
except in the city of Westminster, and within the liberties 
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thereof, and in such places where his Majesty, his heirs or 
successors, shall in their royal persons reside, and during 
suck residence only.'' 

Such is the Tenth of George the Second, and a more 
degrading enactment cannot be found in the statute book. 
By it, men possessing the intellectual capacities of a Better- 
ton, Booth, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, or Macready, were 
made "vagrants," until approved of by a London audi- 
ence ; — ^making those, who require in their profession, the 
acuteness of the bar, the fire and spirit of the poet, the 
manners of gentlemen, and the application and diligence of 
the trader, amenable to every "petty pelting officer," — 
subject to the beadle's patronage or persecution, and the 
overseer's threat. Who can respect an enactment which 
makes genius a wandering mendicant, — taking from it the 
protection of rigid law, and requiring of the keenest sensi- 
bility the most dauntless perseverance, by throwing in its 
way the impediments of vulgar scorn and persecution. 

But this absolute enactment, final as Sir Robert must 
have considered it, could not control the desire to possess a 
real drama. Bad laws will ever be evaded, and the sharp- 
ness of the people is in general too much for the despotic 
vigilance of the governors; — ^like ^the lover and the panta- 
loon in the pantomime, as mere authority has no one volun- 
tarily to assist it, the escape of the persecuted is aided by 
all, and the knocks and bumps of the old gentleman de- 
lighted in. 

Scarcely seven years had elapsed before another Act 
became necessary to check the poor drama. Various eva- 
sions of the letter of the law had been successfully effected, 
and therefore again with "jugglers, gipsies, persons leaving 
their wives and children, and vagrants of all descriptions,'' 
were the followers of Melpomene and Thalia classed, and 
made again, in spite of their capacities, education, and intel- 
lectual occupation, the third time by law, rogues and vaga- 
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bonds. But this was not sufficient ; for with the elasticity 
which characterises the sons of Apollo, of whatever species, 
persecution only begat fresh resolution, and in eight years 
after (25th Geo. II.) a third Act was passed with the deter- 
mination of crushing all attempts at a free drama. 

Again associated with "thieves and burglars,'^ all per- 
formers and audiences were made liable to imprisonment 
for sharing in, or witnessing, any dramatic performances 
unlicensed by four magistrates. To judge correctly of the 
operation of this law, it should be remembered by whom these 
magistrates were appointed, and to whom subservient. 

The manacles were now firmly fixed on the drama ; the 
right of acting was confined most rigidly to the lessees 
of the patents, men, whose anxiety to make the privileged 
theatres answer as pecuniary speculations, urged them to 
the adoption of any mode to assemble audiences, and whose 
narrow notions led them to follow the artificial taste of a 
dull and corrupted class. 

Fortunately, just in time to revivify the drama, suffi- 
ciently at all events to enable it to breathe till more assist- 
ance might be afforded it, a man of vigorous intellect, 
plastic imagination, versatile powers, and bold genius, arose. 
It required but a well-timed attack to throw off the critical 
despotism that oppressed the stage. Garrick made this 
attempt and succeeded. Like children suddenly emanci- 
pated, by an unexpected half-holiday, from the tyranny of an 
old pedagogue, the people rushed to an illegal theatre to 
hail the return of nature. The torrent of enthusiasm was 
irresistible : the Aristotelian Moloch, at whose shrine feeling 
and genius had been so long sacrificed, was, if not thrown 
from its pedestal, shaken to its foundation ; and had not the 
legal enactments prevented it, there can be no doubt that 
the drama would have been revived, and the impetus given 
to public feeling would have led to the establishment of 
theatres, appealing universally to all classes and capacities. 
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Such extensive improvement was forbidden by law; and 
Garrick, with all his abilities, was more of a dramatic Wolsey 
than a Luther. The furtherance of his own fortune and 
fame was the chief object of his care, and very little real love 
for the revival or elevation of his art seems to have belonged 
to him. His jealousy of rival talent also led him to strengthen 
the monopoly he had a pecuniary interest in maintaining ; 
and like aU actors, his taste was somewhat depraved by a 
continual and minute attention to effect. 

However, something was done towards the invigoration of 
the stage ; pathos and humour returned ; Shakspere and the 
high dramatists were revived — general attention was excited 
towards them, and their excellences so vigorously portrayed, 
that the same disgraceful obscuration of their almost mira- 
culous abilities will never occur again. The withering influ- 
ence of the monopoly, however, still clung to and prevented 
the progress of theatrical improvement. With the rapacity 
which ever distinguishes monopolizers, and theatrical ones 
in particular, Garrick was anxious to secure bU classes of 
persons at one theatre, — an attempt never to be realised. 
The drama cannot delight at the same time the gross and 
the silly, the intellectual and the refined: nothing but a 
mere appeal to the senses can be universally attractive; 
and to this low aim the stage was henceforth prostituted. 
The spectacle of "Cymon"' will ever remain a disgracefiil 
memento of the commencement of that extravagant and 
ruinous pandering to the mere organs of seeing and hearing, 
which has been carried to its height by managers of the 
present day. 

The successors of Garrick were inclined both by genius 
and circumstances to maintain his theatrical policy, and 
Kemble is the next instance that suggests itself as 
marking an era in dramatic history. His cultivated but 
inflexible genius led to the fostering the erroneous principles 
already so often alluded to. His vigorous intellect could not 
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endure inanity and frivolity, but correctness was a quality he 
valued above all things, and with an imagination inferior to 
his judgment, it was natural he should do so. He gave 
costume to the theatre, introduced elegance, and encouraged 
declination ; he added nothing to the nature Garrick had 
done something to restore ; he admired the drama as an 
art, and had no desire to conceal that it was one ; he may 
be said to have been more theatrical than dramatical ; scenic 
effect being more the object of bis desire than scenic illu- 
sion. 

Kean (the elder) by his brilliant genius, carried us back 
to passionate nature, and destroyed the stilts to which 
tragedy had again res(»:ted. 

Mr. Macready, of later dramatic leaders, alone requires 
notice, for the al^ and disinterested manner in which he 
has sought to elevate and dignify the noble art he delights 
in. But he, too, has allowed himself to be caught by " the 
Dalilahs of the theatre,*' to use Dryden's phrase, and has 
sacrificed too much of the genuine powers of his art, as well 
as of his purse, to the extrinsic aids of scenery and embel- 
lidmient. In " Coriolanus^ (the noblest of his revivals), the 
mob and tiie scenery lose their effect by repetition; but 
who ever sees or hears without emotion the words and 
gesture with which he snatches up his mother, abased by 
h^ grief and his pride! He might then have on ''Gate's 
loi^ wig and flowered gown,"^ still the tone and the gesture 
would vibrate through every heart, and " one touch of 
nature make the whole world akin." 

It must appear invidious, however, to carp at the noble 
efforts of one who, single-handed, has endeavoured to sus- 
twi the drama in its original might. And no doubt he 
was urged into this system from the knowledge that a pub- 
lic, long pampered and debased by outward decoration, were 
not in a state to admire the intellectual drama in its genuine 
simplicity, appealing to unvitiated tastes and imaginations. 
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The state of the drama previous and subsequent to the 
existence of the monopoly has now been briefly sketched ; 
and it remains but to make a few remarks to point out 
the extraordinary contrast between the productions of the 
one period and the other, and to examine the arguments 
adduced for and against the patentees. 

We find that while no exclusive primtege existed, the 
drama was prolific and universal ; aided by a host of good 
actors, and nudntained by a succession of pow^ul writers* 
Directly it becomes a monopoly, we find it inert and per- 
sonal, seeking aid from the basest source^ — apolitical phrenzy 
and private malevolence. 

The dramas produced after the granting of the monopoly, 
it is not to be presumed will be placed on an equality in 
point of merit with those produced previously ; but it may 
be asserted they were equally numerous. It will, however, 
be found that the plays of the latter period were principally 
alterations of the elder dramatists, or translations and 
adaptations from the French theatre. 

It may be also said, that the comedies of this period 
have not been duly appreciated. These celebrated produc- 
tions, however, will be found to be very bja4 dramas. 
Theatrical dialogue was made the medium for much con- 
ventional wit and temporary satire : but that the audiences 
who still " roar^ at FalstafTand his followers, will not endure 
the witticisms or absurdities of Manly or Fondlewife, is a 
sufficient proof that the latter are not truly dramatic — ^thai 
they do not possess the essential requisite of embodying the 
universal qualities of our nature. 

The word drama, though applied indiscriminatdy to the 
productions of both these periods, is in fact applied to very 
different things. In the former period it was used to imply 
the art that could embody and reflect all the combinations 
of moral and physical occurrences, heightened by poetic 
feelmg, and expressed by the noblest eloquence. In the 
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latter, it meant theatrical dialogue, "farced" either with 
grave or merry witticisms. In the former period it ap- 
pealed to the miiversid man ; in the latter, to the conv^i- 
tional creature, " a thing of shreds and patches**^ 

Before the monopoly, we had hundreds of plays which 
are now sought for by the public as literary gems. Since, 
we have not half a dozen that are cared for. Before — ^the 
actors were in repute, and successful : since, wiUi few ex- 
ceptions, quite the reverse. Dramatists were the friends 
and companions of nobles, and earned a just inmiortality : 
what they have be^i since their works will show. 

In fact, the two sets of men had different objects in view ; 
worked difiFerently, felt differently, and produced a different 
effect. In Shakspere's day " the play" was the thing. The 
imagination was appealed to and interested ; the magic of 
poetry transformed the bare boards and duU planks into 
battle plains and ladies' bowers. The feelings were raised 
by the potent words of the dramatic magician ; the ear was 
charmed by " ihe linked sweetness, long drawn out," of his 
verse; and the understanding elevated by philosophic elo- 
quence and satiric observation. The play was the thing ; 
and all the turnings and twistings of the story, all the dis- 
tresses and absurdities of its persons, all its passionate 
poetry, and its free wit, deeply interested the attention and 
sympathies of the audknce. 

Not such was the case in after times. To hear fulsome 
adulation, party spleen, or at the best, gorgeous diction and 
turgid rant, was the object of the audience. " Tit bits" 
of this kind were looked and waited for. " The time be- 
tween was nothing worth/' And in still later times, John- 
son himself declares it was expected from tragedy, that it 
should be " only the utterance of fifteen or sixteen hundred 
lines of blank verse, sonorously recited." At last the in- 
terest centred entirely in the actors. No new plays held 
possession of the stage, and the pleasure afforded by the 
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drama simk into an admiration of eminent aetors. Garrick 
in Lear, Kemble in Hamlet, Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth, 
formed the attraction to the theatre. An injurious elevation 
was thus given to a few performers ; and to listen to " the 
points" which best exhibited their peculiar abilities was the 
soke object of the audience. The intermediate parts of the 
play were nothing, and were best filled up by sucking 
oranges, talking soft nonsense, banging doors, and changing 



This '^was the imkindest cut of all" to the poor drama, 

for it came from her best allies^ who had now usurped the 

place of masters. But it. ended not here; (for wh^i did 

tyranny ever stop itself?) "worse remains behind." The 

actor assumed every thing, and the wretched dramatist, 

chained to his triumphant car, was no longer the delineator 

of nature, but of the peculiarities of a Kemble or a Kean. 

The play, from being every thing, was now nothing ; and at 

last all general interest, power, and propriety were sacrificed 

to the vanity of the popular actor, and the perverted taste 

of a vitiated audience. 

** O, what a fall was there, my countiTmen ! 
Then I, and yon, and all of us fell down." 

The high tragic and satiric drama has become extinct. 
We may still choose to class under that name certain dia- 
logues recited on the stage, overlaid by scenes, and divided 
into acts; but the name will not mislead the few who 
know what the word truly signifies, and who are aware that 
as a species the true drama is extinct. It may be some con- 
solation to her admirers to know she is entombed in two 
i^lendid mausoleums, into which she would, when existing, 
have been afraid to set her foot, for fear of losing that sim- 
plicity, grace, and power, in which centres all her worth. 
The blandishments of scenery, the seductions of rant, the 
perfidy of costume, the allurements of music, and even the 
enchantments of rhetorical gesticulation, would not have 
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seduced the sage nymph into the CircaBan palace. With 
virgin strength she would have resisted "the monstrous 
rout,'' and have adhered faithfully to her rush-strewed 
stage — ^her suppositious scenery — her thread-bare tapestry — 
her meagre minstrelsy — ^her forty-foot house ; together with 
her intellectual audience — ^her equal actors — her powerful 
authors. 

Whether she is utterly passed away, or only stunned by 
the violence used towards her, is yet to be proved. To 
recover her there remains but one mode, and that is, to 
give her permission to exercise her powers unrestrained. 
Let aU restrictions be removed. Let her own fSree will 
decide what favoured spot she will make her dwelling ; " for 
the ways of genius are strange, and none can predict its 
doings." 

But we will return to plain language, and reply to a 
question likely to be asked ; namely, what mode is recom- 
mended to restore this so much valued drama? Remove 
the monopoly, is the answer; let the intellectual moral 
drama be performed any where ; let capital have free sway ; 
let the play be considered the "first thing, the actors the 
second, the costume the third, and the scene-painter, the 
carpenter, the musicians, fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

But now comes the tug of war, and the claim of the 
patentee is put in. He has laid out his money, invested his 
capital on the faith of a king's promise ; he has his right 
(to wrong), in fact he is a capitalist, and property must be 
protected. In this plea there is justice. He has purchased 
the monopoly to play or shelf the works of Shakspere, 
Massinger, Jonson, and all our first-rate writers, and he will 
exercise it. He may confess, neither his interests nor his 
inclinations permit him to make use of the splendid privi- 
lege, but *' till thou canst rail the seal from off" his patent, 
" thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud." 

Well, then, it must be paid for ; and let twelve impartial 
men (if such a number of rarcB aves can be found) assess 
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its value (pecuniary), and its worthlessness (morally), and 
as a king caused the evil, let a queen redeem it, and out of 
the crown revenues let the assessment be paid ; and thus 
abaJl a nation forget the vile wrong of a king in the enlight- 
ened generosity of a queen. 

If this cannot come to pass, call on the nation, and let 
the House of Commons make a grant to relieve the evil ; 
or levy a tax or assessment on the licenses of new theatres, 
that shall liquidate the amount. The patents cannot be 
worth much ; and if justly valued at the actual worth to ike 
monopolists, the amount would be very small. It is true 
that Mr. Macready has produced some of Shakspere's plays 
on a scale that is very magnificent, but very unnecessary : 
and it appears, by his discontinuing the theatre, that it has 
not proved profitable. Even in this instance the patent was 
of no avail to him ; for an outlay of capital such as he made 
would have been sufficient to prevent an injurious competi- 
tion, without the existence of any legal monopoly. In fact, 
the patents are of no use, but are a great evil. In all that 
the large houses are fitted for they are already open to 
competition ; and in that which they are not fitted for, it is 
of no avail their possessing an exclusive right, which can 
be only exercised as a preventive power. 

Those interested in the maintenance of the monopoly 
depend principally on two arguments. First they speak of 
the splendour of the large theatres — ^the pleasure of attending 
them — ^the beauty of the buildings — the elegance of the 
arrangements. These are lovers of the theatre, not o! the 
drama; who look on it as a place of public resort, and 
who, seeking for company and show, care not how little the 
representation on the stage taxes their intellect. To these, 
if the larger houses were devoted to what they are fast 
hastening — spectacle and music — it would be just as agree- 
able, as if they made use of their patents to perform the 
intellectual drama. 

Secondly, it is urged, that there is not dramatic talent 
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sufficient for the numerous theatres at present, and that 
therefore so far from the law that creates a monopoly being 
repealed, it ought to be enforced more string^atly, and 
there should be but one, or at the most two, theatres for 
the whole metropolis. This, say tiiey, would concentrate 
the talent, reimburse capital, and revive the regular drama. 
This was the exact language of the original patentees ; and 
their history is the answer to it. The endeavouring to foU 
low out this principle has ruined the intellectual drama, and 
almost every successive manager who has endeavoured to 
work out the system. We have seen their history, and 
tiieir end ; and we have arrived at a point when the idea 
must be abandoned. The true and irrefragable answer, 
however, to it is (as to all monopolies), that a full supply 
can alone create an extensive demand; and to produce 
excellence and quantity, ihere must be an extensive field of 
produce, regulated and stimulated by competition. To 
produce good authors, there must be an ample mart for 
their productions: to produce good actors, there must be 
a wide scope for the exercise of their abilities. There must 
be degrees of reward for their rdative merit, and a rear 
sonable expectation of success, to excite love for the art, 
and industry in the exercise of it. Such was the state 
before the granting of the exclusive patents. Sixty years 
then produced a drama that will last out the world ; whilst 
the one hundred and seventy-nine years, since the adoption 
of the plan, proposed by the rigid monopolists to be again 
enforced with greater v^ur, have not produced one play 
that will live out the present century. These are &ct8, and 
speak for themselves. 

The only chance remaining to revive the high passionate 
drama is to do away with the m<Hiop(dy, and to allow it to 
be performed wherever speculators choose to attempt it; 
leaving it to be governed by the natural laws that guide the 
use of capital ; making it amenable of course to tiie munir 
cipal regulations that control sedition and social irregularity. 
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This freedom would immediately elevate the whole of the 
drama ; and there can be littie doubt that we should have 
at least as many moderate sized theatres as in Shidospere'^s 
time, where the moral and imaginative drama would be 
attempted at little risk and expense. At first perhaps not 
on the highest seale of eminence. But the object at least 
would be more intellectual ; and in time authors and actors 
would ascend to a loftier aim and nobler results. Gk>od 
schools would be thus formed for both parties, and the end 
must be a higher degree of excellence in this noble branch 
of poetry and art. 

As the intellectual portion of the drama increased, the 
inferior would be separated and discarded. The mechanist, 
the orchestra, and property-man would be reduced to their 
proper level, and mind would be left to compete with mind. 

This line of argument may be deemed chimerical, but it 
will bear the severest test of reasoning. The drama, in its 
true existence, appeals to the imagination: it should be 
poetry put into action: both must be there — if not, no 
drama. The true dramatist can make Caliban appear as 
real as Prospero — ^the Ghost as Hamlet, It is not that 
any of these are realities or intended to be such ; but by 
the poef s art they appear so for the time — they absorb the 
attention — kindle the fancy — ^and enlist the sensibilities. 

It wiU be found that nothing can touch the imagination but 
the imagination; and without the poet's imagination is ''all 
compact," it will be in vain to endeavour to substitute a 
transcript of reality, or even reality itself. A creative 
imagination distils events; casting aside such as it does 
not need ; new shaping much that it does ; and by the aid of 
fancy calls forth a new existence. Regulated by a profound 
judgment amounting almost to an instinct, it works on the 
principles that nature has displayed in her creations, and 
thus harmonises with the ideas already possessed by the 
mind. It never invades the province of reality; for it 
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knows that its own filagree existence would be shattered 
by the contact. 

For the want of knowing or considering these truths, the 
most monstrous absurdities have been committed by those 
who have pursued the imaginative arts : and nowhere more 
so than on the stage. Every one feels mere mimickry is not 
acting ; yet some of our greatest actors have been and are 
obliged to piece out their conceptions of long and intricate 
characters, in those places where their imagination fails 
them, by the substitution of close mimicries of bare realities. 
Mrs. Siddons fell into this error, when she mimicked a real 
scream in one of her characters. It is one thing to be well 
stored with a comprehensive knowledge of realities, as 
pabulum for the fancy, and another to introduce them, crude 
and undigested, into the creations of the imagination. 

As managers of theatres ought particularly to be men 
of high imaginative powers, it will be allowable to illustrate 
our argument by their proceedings. Unfortunately, they 
have too generally been quite the reverse. They have had 
no idea of the province of the imaginative power, and have 
been for either overlaying it with the assistance of realities, 
or opposing it by introducing contradictory circumstances. 
The introduction even of scenery and costume requires a 
most delicate hand, to prevent their too rudely overpowering 
the imaginative mood ; and the violence of giving real things, 
such as horses, and other animals, or a real mob, real watch- 
men, real water, destroys all illusion. The imagination 
is disturbed by such dose approximation to facts ; and it 
is an endless and hopeless task to endeavour to dupe the 
senses and the understanding by a direct appeal to them. 
If they may for a moment be deluded by the laborious 
efforts of the carpenter, or the property-man, the attention is 
withdrawn by the slightest cause. Not so when the spell is 
raised by and appeals to the imagination ; then incongruities 
of the grossest kind pass unheeded. The Thane of Glamis 
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may be habited in " plush breeches and a floured wig'' — 
Ophelia may be acted by a boy — ^the Prince in a cast 
suit of Lord Southampton's : then may a 



• Cockpit hold 



The vasty fields of France ; and they may cram 
Within their wooden O, the very casqaes 
That did a£fright the air at Agincourt ;" 

Letting '^imaginary forces work." Imagination has then 
drawn her circle round her hearers, and, creating a mental 
world, holds them fast ; spell-bound by her " so potent art." 
At her will, time collapses—- space is dissolved — ^place ap- 
pears ; her creation is " such stuflF as dreams are made of;" 
and she equally wantonly and equaUy powerfully transports 
us whither she pleases : we hold by her mantle, and skim 
o'er earth or sea — ^bright city, or thick-woven forest — ^to 
the battle or the revel — ^from earth to heaven, from heaven 
to earth — ^till the vision fades from us, or some rude reality 
wakes us to fact. 

It is from an ignorance of what constitutes the essen- 
tial requisites of dramatic illusion, that the contest con- 
cerning the unities arises. One of the conditions on which 
eflFect is produced by imagination is, that reality is not too 
grossly to oppose her. She can suppose much ; but genius 
can alone decide what she will suppose. Those who contend 
for the unities are generally the unimaginative ; who want 
every thing reduced as near as possible to reality. The 
meaner part of such men's judgment, or faculty of comparing 
small circumstances, is the most active portion of their 
intellect, and they are looking out for bare facts. With 
such, the unities are indispensable ; as also to the dramatist 
who is obliged to eke out his imaginative powers by having 
recourse to a mere copying of reality. To the dramatic 
genius the unities are nothing ; for he prevents your per- 
ceiving the want of them. The work is imaginativdy 
homogeneous without them, and the series of events corn- 
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plete. " Macbeth changes under our eye ; the milk of 
human kindness is converted to gall ; he has supped full of 
horrors, and his May of life has fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf; whilst we, the fools of amazement, are insensible 
to the shifting of place and the lapse of time.*"* 

We have been led into this dissertation, to sustain our 
assertion that it is by the predominance of the imagination 
that the drama must triumph. All extrinsic aids, except 
most delicately and judiciously applied, encumber and over- 
power it. If proof of this is needed, the fact that the finest 
dramas have been produced in the meanest theatres is suffi- 
cient substantiation. And here we may remark, that it is 
fortunate that the imaginative power of the poet is much 
less expensive than the realities endeavoured to be substi- 
tuted by the painter, the mechanist, and the tailor. All 
that these worthies can do with service is to see that the 
conventional imaginings of the audience are not violated. 

If there is any cogency in the foregoing arguments, or 
even any truth in the facts now stated, the way to revive the 
drama is simple and easy ; and actors, who by the present 
disastrous and barbarous system are deprived of employ; 
dramatic authors, who are precluded from even the chance 
of success ; and the lovers of the moral and philosophic 
drama, who are unable to enjoy their favourite amusement ; 
have but to combine and endeavour to get rid of the mono- 
poly, and clear themselves a way to reward, to renown, and 
to enjoyment. 

The high drama is the natural ally of the law — ^that is, of 
just law — as all arts and inventions are, that promote morality 
and intellectual power. And, constituted as men are, with 
so many good impulses that want stimulating and guiding, 
and with so many evil ones that require correcting by finer 
means than can ever belong to the most potent legislation, 
the drama is a powerful agent in purifying a complicated 
society. 

* Morgann's Essay on Falstaff. 
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Great praise was formerly given, as we learn from Addison, 
to the legislatm'e for assisting the establishment of coffee- 
houses, to draw men of fortune from the brutalizing pastime 
of inordinate drinking ; and the establishment of coffee-shops 
in the present day, is universally hailed as one of the most 
powerful means of weaning the lower classes from the vice of 
intoxication, which is so peculiarly the stigma of our country. 
It is therefore the more extraordinary that the brutalizing 
state of the drama should have been overlooked and neglected ; 
a means at least as powerful, either of degrading or elevating 
(appealing as it does to all classes) the intellect and morality 
of the age. 

Let us indulge for a moment in an ideal view of a regene- 
rated drama — let us suppose the patents annulled and the 
statute-book amended — let us imagine "a clear stage and 
fair play," — ^and that licenses for the performances of the 
regular drama were granted on fair and easy princi- 
ples. Capital directed by intelligence, would then esta- 
blish a number of places well suited to its performance; 
and the competition engendered would bring this species of 
entertainment^ as it has so many others, to the height of 
perfection. We should have many places of reasonable 
amusement, which under proper restrictions would be useful 
and agreeable. Authors would be induced to turn their at- 
tention to the drama, secure of finding a market for their 
talent, instead of, as now, being subject to be sacrificed to 
the petty policy and mismanagement of monopolists. A 
fine school would be opened for actors ; and a greater in- 
ducement held out, by the wider means of success, to induce 
men of talent and education to enter on the arduous pro- 
fession, and a surer means of rewarding them* be afforded. 
The present taste of the town, already making vigorous- 
efforts to elevate itself, would be fostered by the representa- 
tion of better models, and disgusting and degrading exhibi- 
tions would give way to others of a better and more whole- 
some kind. 
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Let us imagine Mr. Macready instated in a small theatre ; 
well constructed for hearing and seeing the finest intonations 
of voice, and the most delicate expressions of countenance ; 
at a moderate rent, with no other aid but that of a well- 
selected company and talented authors ; discarding all the 
expenses of an immense orchestra, complicated machinery, 
extravagant scenery, and a mob of supernumeraries; per^ 
forming only the regular high passionate drama ; avoiding 
all competition with musical exhibitions and pageantry; 
trusting to the power of dramatic art over the imagination 
and the passions. Let us suppose his theatre well situated ; 
plainly, but tastefully adorned; its business simple, and 
regularly conducted (as it must be under his control) ; ca- 
pable of containing about one hundred and fifty pounds, at 
admissions of three shillings and five shillings ; beginning 
and concluding at suitable hours ; and, above all^ confining 
itself strictly and unswervingly to the high regular drama. 

JThe genius and taste of the age are favourable to such an 
endeavour^ and the middling as well as the higher class 
would undoubtedly support it. The middling class of society, 
who now extensively cultivate literature, are indeed the main 
supporters of the drama. Hundreds and thousands who 
require relaxation cannot afford the expense of company 
and parties, and would seek in the theatre that rational 
enjoyment they covet. They are revolted by the low rate 
of the performances at the minor theatres, and feel that the 
large houses are so constructed that they can enjoy at them 
nothing but music and pageantry. 

There are indeed some men who, having a virtuous sort of 
prejudice against the stage, would start with horror at the 
idea of thus multiplying play-houses ; but these kind of 
persons are generally enthusiasts, who can never distinguish 
between the use and abuse of a thing. At the naming of a 
play-house, they picture to themselves nothing but disre- 
putable characters of all kinds; and they hurl upon the 
drama those fulminations of outraged decency, which they 
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should confine to the sUps and the saloon of a misconducted 
theatre. It must be confessed that some appearance of 
truth has been given to these misconceptions, by the 
conduct of the legislature, which has only fostered those 
inferior representations, that are too apt to create the 
dissipation of mind and flutter of spirits so alarming to these 
kind of reasoners. But there is no reasonable foundation 
for any alarm of the sort ; and of this the sound-minded are 
fully convinced ; and those of more ascetic and fervent prin- 
ciples should remember, every country and every age has 
had its public amusements ; and that history may be in vain 
traced to find one so excellent, so humanizing, as our 
" regular English drama." It should also be remembered, 
that a Cromwell, backed by aU the puritanical power, could 
not entirely prevent the people having public pleasures ; and 
that, when this endeavour was the nearest being accomplished, 
the most disgusting vices and secret abominations be- 
came prevalent. Moreover, there can be no^ reason why a 
moral play should lead to scenes of debauchery or loose 
thoughts. If a vigorous competition were allowed, many 
capitalists would soon find it their interest to conduct thea- 
tres on such principles, that the purest and most scrupulous 
must confess it were desirable that innocence, cheerfulness, 
and respectability, should have such an instructive and vir- 
tuous relaxation. 

To Mr. Sheridan Knowles and the dramatists — ^to Mr. 
Macready and the actors, will the lovers of the intellectual 
drama look for aid ; and we trust that two such leaders, 
united as they are by a similar love for the noble art they 
variously pursue, will be able to guide all that feel an interest 
in the matter, to such a course as may again revive and give 
permanence to the National Drama of England. 
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The conclusions to be deduced from the foregomg state- 
ments cannot be better enforced than by quotations from the 
Petition presented to the House of Commons in the year 1832, 
by various eminent members of the theatrical profession; 
and from the Report of the Parliamentary Committee arising 
from that application. 

The Petition, after reciting the legal enactments in force 
against the drama, concludes as follows : — 

** That by these statutes a monopoly has been created of theatrical amuse- 
ments within 20 miles of the cities of London and Westminster, which mono- 
poly is, in spirit, entirely repugnant to the laws and customs of England, as 
declared in the act of 21 James I., chap. 3. sec. 4. 

** That the art of acting is one requiring, besides the industry and assiduity 
needful to obtain success in any art, more fortuitous advantages than are ne- 
cessary, to the allotment of excellence in any other profession. 

** That the same statement applies in its fuU force to authors, who needing 
practice in their art to become eminent, and whose efforts are confined to the 
patent theatres, could not be encouraged in their growth, or be suffered to 
arrive at maturity. 

" That the poetical character of the British nation, and in that its store of 
wisdom in the claim of its language to immortality, are deeply involved in the 
higher class of its dramatic productions. 

** That the. drama, in common with every other art, has progressed in the 
exact proportion in which its attempts have been free and unfettered, rising 
and becoming the glory of the Elizabethan age of British literature, when 
theatres were in existence, and languishing under the bondage of monopoly, 
until it may probably expire at the time when aU other arts are gaining new 
life under the influence of perfect freedom. 

" That the patent theatres are limited in their performances to 9 months ; 
the *Haymarket and English Opera House to 4 and 6 months each ; so that 
there can scarcely at any time be a ^competition for talent of any sort between 
more than two rivals, and that the interest of these establishments being often 
considered to consist in a combination, it frequently happens that authors and 
actors are placed in the same situation as if but one theatre existed. 

** That aU these, and the Olympic and Adelphi theatres licensed to play 
burlettas, are situated at distances from many parts of this immense metro- 
polis, utterly insurmountable to many of those who might wish to witness 
dramatic performances. 

" That the public is every way concerned in having the advantage of com- 
petition between those who offer to cater for its amusement. 

*' That all the statements of fact, in this their humble petition, your peti- 

- tioners are prepared to submit to the most rigorous scrutiny, and to verify 

upon the most perfect evidence. And, trusting to the justice of their cause, 

and to the undeniable claim which a just cause possesses upon^the Legislature,, 

* Now extended to nine months. 
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they most respectfally and earnestly entreat that aU acts which confine, or tend 
to confine the representation of the Drama to a monopoly, maybe abolished.'' 

The Report of the Committee (which consisted of twenty- 
four distinguished members) contains the following state- 
ments : — 

Your Committee beliere that the interests of the drama will be considerably 
advanced by the natural consequences of a fair competition in its representa- 
tion, they recommend that the Lord Chamberlain should continue a license 
to an the theatres licensed at present, whether by himself or by the magis- 
trates. Your Committee are also of opinion, partly from the difficulty of 
defining, by clear and legal distinctions, " thelegitimate drama,'' and prin- 
cipaliy from the propriety of giving a full opening as well to the higher as to 
the more humble orders of dramatic talent, that the proprietors and managers 
of the said theatres should be allowed to exhibit, at their option, the legitimate 
drama, and all such plays as have received or shall receive the sanction of the 
censor. 

In respect to the exclusive privileges claimed by the two metropolitan 
theatres of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, it appears manifest that such 
privileges have neither preserved the dignity of the drama, nor, by the present 
administration of the laws, been of much advantage to the proprietors of the 
theatres themselves. And your Committee, while bound to acknowledge that 
a very large sum has been invested in these theatres, on a belief of the 
continuation of their legal monopoly of exhibiting the legitimate drama, which 
sum, but for that belief, would probably not have been hazarded, are never- 
theless of opinion, that the alterations they propose are not likely to place 
the proprietors of the said theatres in a worse pecuniary condition than the 
condition confessed to under the existing system. 

By the regulations and amendments thus proposed in the existing system, 
your Committee are of opinion that the drama will be freed from many present 
disadvantages, and left to the fair experiment of public support. In regard to 
actors, it is allowed, even by those performers whose evidence favours the 
existing monopoly, that the more general exhibition of the regular drama 
would afford new schools and opportunities for their art. In regard to 
authors, it is probable that a greater variety of theatres at which to present, 
or for which to adapt their plays, and a greater security in the profits derived 
from their success, will give new encouragement to their ambition, and, 
perhaps (if a play is never acted without producing some emolument to its 
writer), may direct their attention to the more durable, as being also the more 
lucrative, classes of dramatic literature ; while, as regards the public, equally 
benefited by these advantages, it is probable that the ordinary consequences 
of competition, freed from the possibility of licentiousness by the confirmed 
control and authority of the Chamberlain, will afford convenience in the 
number and situation of theatres, and cheap and good entertainment in the 
performances usually exhibited. 



WlUfam Stevens, Printer, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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